After Finals 


Full Theatrical Presentations 
See Great Animeon a Giant 21’ x 50” screen! 


Never before seen in US 


Jin-Roh 


with Special Appearances by: Pounce Oshii (Jin-Roh author; deer hint Sa) | ae 
Hiroyuki Okiura (Jin-Roh director; character designer of Ghost in the Shell) 2 AMS : | 
Production LG. President Mitsushisa Ishikawa iy , | 
& Escaflowne: The Movie 
Other screenings include: 

Speed Racer: The Movie si ee 
Cowboy Bebop For tickets and information, Call (562) 985-7000 | 
Perfect Blue or visit our website at WWW.Ccarpenterarts.org 
Ninja Scroll sf 

Ghost in the Shell 

And Much More! 
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University features 


10 _ clipping out success 
By Pam Brashear 


A Cal State Long Beach dance major finds success on the sidelines of 
one of our local NBA teams. 


11 rough and tumble rugby 


By Lyndsey Shinoda 
The Cal State Long Beach Rugby Club is holding true to a tradition of 
a local NBA team. 


12 double determination 


By Marten Lewerth 
Tayyiba Haneef shares the spotlight with no one as the only Cal State 
Long Beach athlete to compete in two sports. 


16 __ the spare sport 
By Ryan Ritchie 
Often accused of being a lazy-man's sport, bowling draws all kinds of 
people seeking very different things. 


18 surfing revived 


By Amy Cucinella 
The surf is up once again for the CSULB surf club, which is rapidly 


establishing itselfas a force to be reckoned with in Southern California. 


20 keeping a balance 
By Jeff Dusing 


Mountain biking is not only for those looking for a challenging 
workout; it brings them to the wilderness. 


22 extreme play 
By Phil Witte 


The XFL in Los Angeles has overcome fickle fans and low ratings to 
stay alive. 
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From the editor... 


pon discovering that I am an openly gay man, some pedple, applying the 
traditional stereotype, assume that I do not like sports. But those people 
are wrong. 

It is true that am not a consummate sports fan. I do not watch ESPN, and 
I tend to switch the channel when the sports segment begins during the local TV 
news. But I do watch the NFL religiously.and usually experience withdrawal 
symptoms at the end of every Olympic Games. 

I like to point out that there is more to sports than the standard, mainstream 
American fare, most of which I find incredibly boring. In this issue of the magazine 
we take a look at some of the sports that are not typically shouted about in 
testosterone-laden 
locker rooms and bars. 
Despite their lack of 
media appeal and in- 
ability to draw billions 
in advertising, fans and 
players of these periph- 
eral pastimes love them 
with all the passion of 
those ensconced in mas- 
sive machines such as 
professional basketball 
or baseball. 

These smaller ac- 
tivities often draw truer 
believers, and despite 
the reputation that 
mainstream athletes 
have developed, sports Umafa. Mark Walker not pictured. 
in general remains a 
positive experience for most people. Take away the greedy, arrested adolescents we 
see in the news, providing irresponsible examples while holding positions of 
extreme influence, and we’re left with something that everyone still needs— 
excitement. 

Whether mainstream or extreme, | believe the most important aspect to any 
sportis the team spirit that develops among its players. Our ability to work asa team 
is an important quality. We are able to overlook our differences and overcome our 
prejudices to work toward a common goal. In this way, teams are more than the 
sum of their parts. 

This semester I have enjoyed being part of an incredible team at University 
Magazine. We came together to create something special. We developed the kind 
of friendship and unity found only in teams that make the playoffs. And weare now 
holding the trophy of our victory together—the completion of four incredible issues 
of University Magazine. 

Congratulations, team! 


John Caldwell 
Editor 
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ANDREW RUGA 
Senior, kinesiology and physical 
education, water polo player 


Q mw What do you think of the dumb 
m jock myth? 


A mw Sometimes! think it’s very fitting 


a __ forsome people, but not on this 
campus. I think many student athletes at 
CSULB are more driven to perform in their 
classes because they are athletes. This cam- 
pus isn’t a campus that helps its student 
athletes with their studies the way other 
universities do, so it’s really up to them to do 
it for themselves. I have found some athletes 
are lazy about school, but I would say that 
was just normal. I would say that the major- 
ity of our athletes are not lazy and do not fit 
the “dumb jock” stereotype at all. If any- 
thing, they are probably more driven. 

So] think it really depends on the type 
of person that you are and usually athletes 
are the kind who want to compete. Because 
of that they have to fulfill all the qualifica- 
tions that the NCAA puts on them, and 
one of them ‘is getting an education and 
doing well in school. I know it sometimes 
takes awhile for a freshman to decide if this 
is what they really want, but once they get 

__ used to it they usually apply themselves. In 
general, I just don’t see many people who 
fit that stereotype here on campus, but I 
would say that it definitely does exist on 
other campuses. 


CRAIG MONTGOMERY 
Junior, communications, TA Child 
Development Center 


velopment Center, and how impor- 


Q What is your role in the Child De- 
| 


you work with to go to college? 


A m I supervise children and guide 
@ them inactivities. Sometimes we 


help them with their homework, but it’s 
pretty much just supervision along with 
child play. I work with kindergartner’s right 
now and | like working there because it’s 
really rewarding to watch the kids grow up. 
I work at 7:30 in the morning and it’s easy 
to get up. It’s easier than a normal job, 
because when you get there in the morning 


all the kids are excited to see you and it really 
makes you feel good. So it’s very rewarding 
that way. | could see myself working with 
youth in the future and | was thinking of 
getting my teaching credential, but for now 
I don’t know, anything is possible. 

I think school will be even more im- 
portant when it's time for them to go than 
it is now because of the way education has 
progressed. Twenty years ago you could get 
a good job with just a high school diploma 
and now you need to go to college and get 
a B.A. So by the time I think they get old 
enough, they will probably need a master’s 
degree to get a regular job. Since the kids 
that go to the Child Development Center 
have parents that either work or are stu- 
dents on campus, I think they do kind of 
realize where they are, but they are still kind 
of young to actually grasp the importance 
of it all, but they will. 


tant do you feel it is for the children 


YUSUK SHIBATA 
Freshman, international business 


Upon graduation, how good of a 
Q: chance do you feel you have at 


® landing an actual job? 


A: I think it will be worth it to 
@ have come to CSULB. I’m tak- 


ing international business and I think that 
I'll be able to find a job immediately after | 
graduate because I will be able to speak 
both Japanese and English. There are many 
companies that try to hire Japanese people 
who can speak both languages, so hopefully 
I will be able to find a job very quickly. I’m 
thinking that having to go to Japan after I 
graduate could be possible. If I can’t find 
a job here, maybe I can find one at home 
instead. But, I don’t feel like I need to get 
a job right away, maybe, since it’s interna- 
tional business, it will be easier to find 
something good. Hopefully, I might have 
an advantage since by the time I graduate. 
[ll know both languages well. 

I think it’s important to graduate be- 
cause, for what I want to do, it’s very impor- 
tant to learn English and be able to find ajob 
where I can use both languages. It’s been 
very difficult so far, but I know that once | 
graduate it will be worth it. Before I decide 
what! want though, I must go back to Japan, 
because I’m having a long distance love 
affair, so ] should really go back to Japan or 
ask her to come to America with me. 


Compilation by Alex Roman 
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Character 


notice the presence of something unique. Some have a) 
find i it, wandering i the ‘hallways before aie up te cour 


as the one at CSULB ee gay ne leba lees students, many: whom have — 
just left home for the first time never having told anyone about theirsexuality, with _ 
a much-needed sanctuary. The LGBTRC is a place where gay and lesbian _ 
students in all stages of coming out can come together and support ea h other. : 
The center has its own office, a book and video library and a lounge arealined _ 
with comfy old couches where an eclectic mix of student groups meet, : 
conversation 1 groupsand clubs, I cluding Gay, Lesbian, Bisexu 
_and the CSULB chapter of Delta Lambda Phi, a gay men’s fraternit 
center on a weekly basis. 
While most other Long Beach and Orange Coun schoo a no 
designated center for their gay and lesbian students, many do have clubs aad 


ne /e% conversation groups, and some are working toward establishing resource centers. 
Photo by Caroline Limuti — John Caldwell : 


Pete sweats for school pride 


ith his unpaid gig as Prospector Pete, Cal State Long Beach’s mascot, no one can 

accuse Herb Holman of being a gold digger. 

Holman says that although it would be nice to be paid, he has other reasons for 
bouncing around in the inflatable Prospector Pete costume. 

What he enjoys is “going up to people, harassing them and making others laugh. And 
cheering on the team.’ 

While it may seem as though the costume just floats on its own, Holman is not full of hot 
air when he describes what it takes to be the school mascot. 

In order to inflate the costume, he must wear a 22-pound battery that activates a blower that 
weighs about 17 pounds. When inflated, the costume is almost 10 feet tall, which Holman says 
is constricting for someone his size (6’2”). His visibility is limited, as he can only see through 
a tiny strip that makes everything appear grainy. 

And things can heat up quickly inside the costume. 

“It’s incredibly hot,” the senior says. “I’m always sweating after a few minutes.” 

* The political science major first donned the costume in the fall of 1999, when there were 
only four restrictions regarding Prospector Pete’s behavior. 

Over the past couple of years, the list has increased to two pages. While Holman has shared 
prospecting duties with a few others, that list is mainly due to his frantic antics, which used to 
include throwing kids into garbage cans. 

So, if Holman isn’t looking to strike it rich, then what is he really sifting for as Prospector 
Pete? There is at least one thing: 

“I wish students would have more school spirit,” he says. 

— Jennifer Umana 
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Every 
spring, 
thousands 
of new 
flowers 

= are 
planted 
around 
campus. 


Photos by Caroline Limuti 


he seeds of knowledge aren’t the only things planted at Cal 
State Long Beach. The grounds and landscaping staff spends 


countless hours maintaining the 322-acre campus, transform-- 


ing a facility into what many consider a second home. 

“Any time you make the learning environment more pleasant, then 
you re going to have better learning,” says University President Robert 
Maxson. “What you re really seeing is the pride of the men and women 
who keep the grounds here.” 

The CSULB campus is home to 3,200 Helen Borcher flowering 
peach trees complemented by thousands of smaller plants and seasonal 
flowers, which are rotated and 
maintained throughout the 
year. 

“Itkeeps us moving,” says 
Ed Wendt, a lead grounds 
worker responsible for the 
campus perimeter and sec- 
tions in both Upper and 
Lower Campus. 

“In my section alone, last 
time, I probably put in be- 
tween 300 and 400 flats, and 
there’s 16 plants in a flat, so 
that gives youan idea,” Wendt 
says, as he removes a dirt- 
stained gardening glove. 
“Other sections most likely 


have more.” 

In addition to the great 
amount of time spent planning, Wendt says there are many other 
considerations, including irrigation, soil type and choosing which 
plants will be best suited to a particular soil, otherwise known as culture 
type. 

During the three days that encompass graduation, between 40,000 
and 50,000 people will visit CSULB, many of whom have never seen 


the campus. As a gift to the graduates, Maxson says extra effort is put 
into landscaping so that it looks its absolute best. 

“The key to it-the absolute key to it—are those wonderful men and 
women that take care of the grounds,” Maxson says. “They have those 
nurturing hands and most of what you see is just a result of [their] 
work.” 


— Ryan May 


A lonely place 


& “eg ey 


edicated in August 1982, the 3.2-acre University 
Music Center at Cal State Long Beach consists of 20 
structures, open walks and plenty of parking you don’t 
have to walk a mile to get to. 
CSULB has a music center? 
“ think the reason nobody knows we're here is because of our 


proximity,” says Jonathon Talberg, director of choral, vocal and 
open studies at CSULB. “Seriously, this is like a whole different 
country over here.” 

Surely we've all heard of the Carpenter Performing Arts 
Center, but the music center, which does exist on the northeast- 
ern portion of our 322-acre campus, has much more to offer. 

The University Music Center also includes the 256-seat 
Gerald R. Daniel Recital Hall, a recording studio, 61 practice 
rooms from individual to chamber music size — most of which 
have pianos — and three major rehearsal halls for instrumental, 
choral and commercial music. 

The center was designed by architects Hugh and Donald 
Gibbs of Long Beach and sits amid a park-like setting oflush green 
grass and beautiful trees. 

So with all this high-tech stuff, why was the music center built 
so far away from the rest of CSULB? 

“You know it’s an old campus and we're relatively new here, 
so I think they just built on land that was open at the time,” 
Talberg says. 

Simple enough we guess. But, the music center is quite a 
stunning piece of work made of red brick, wood, glass and 
exposed concrete that deserves to be appreciated by everyone on 
campus, not just a bunch of songbirds. 

— Alex Roman : 


S PORTS 


May 12, CSULB Rugby Alumni game, Rugby 
Field (adjacent to the track). 

May 3-5, Men’s NCAA Volleyball Champion- 
ships, The Pyramid. (562) 985-4949. 

May 5-6, 49er Softball vs. Sacramento State, 49er 
Softball Complex. 

May 11-13, 49er Baseball vs. Cal Poly, Blair Field. 


Photo by RJ Muna 


The Velveteen Rabbitwill appear at the Carpenter Performing Arts Center 
May 18. 


M USIC 


May 3-4, University Symphony Orchestra, Daniel Recital 
Hall. (562) 985-4781. 

May 7, Relish with Theodore, Blue Café. (562) 983-7111. 
May 9, Spring Choral Concert, First Congregational Church 
of Long Beach. (562) 985-4781. 

May 10, Candye Kane, Blue Café. (562) 983-7111. 

May 11, Terence Blanchard and Bobby Hutcherson, Car- 
penter Performing Arts Center. (562) 985-7000. 

May 12, Caribbean Extravaganza VIII, Carpenter Perform- 
ing Arts Center. (562) 985-7000. 

May 19, Long Beach Symphony Orchestra Classics Concert 
VI, Long Beach Terrace Theater. (562) 436-3203. 

May 20, Les Brown and His Band of Renown, Carpenter 
Performing Arts Center. (562) 985-7000. 

May 26, Variety Show, Museum of Latin American Art. 
(562) 437-1689. 

May 27, Nana Patekar in Concert, Long Beach Terrace 
Theater. (310) 829-2985. 


0 by Alexander Gordon 
Dave McKienzie, 49er men's volleyball team. 
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May 11-June 1, Jnsights 2001: The Annual 
Student Exhibition, University Art Museum. 
(562) 985-5761. 

May 14-17, Kristi Genoway: MFA 
Printmaking Exhibit, Design Gallery. (562) 
985-5089. 

May 14-17, Todd Smith: MFA 
Printmaking Exhibit, Art Department 
Gallery. (562) 985-4376. 

May 21-June 1, Senior Thesis Design 
Show, Design Gallery. (562) 985-5089. 
May 25-27, 2nd Annual Japanese Animation 
Festival, Carpenter Performing Arts Center. 
(562) 985-7000. 


Perfect Blue will appear in the 2nd Annual Japanese 
Animation Festival May 25-27. 


T neater 


May 3-6, Sesame Street Live! Long Beach Terrace 
Theater. (612) 375-9670. 

Continuing until May 12, The Nerd, Long Beach 
Playhouse Mainstage. (562) 494-1616. 

May 13, The Velveteen Rabbit, Carpenter Performing 
Arts Center. (562) 985-7000. 

May 18, South Coast Chorale’s original musical “Out 
Carpenter Performing Arts Center. (562) 985-7000. 
Continuing until May 19, Cal Rep presents The 
Third Lie from Hungary, Edison Theatre. (562) 432- 
1818. 

Continuing until May 20, A View from the Bridge, 
International City Theatre. (562) 436-4610. 
Continuing until June 3, The Old Settler, Long Beach 
Playhouse Studio. (562) 494-1616. 
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Needabreakbetween COQFFEEHOUSE 
classes, but don't want : 


to lose your parking space? Well, Java Depot offers not only 
a great cup of java but an excuse for a quick getaway from 
campus that’s within walking distance! 


| ATHERTON 
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__ ANAHEIM ROAD _| 
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We look forward to seeing you. Stop by soon! 
Open 7 Days a Week 


Monday - Friday 6 a.m.-9 p.m. - Saturday 7 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Sunday 7 a.m.-7 p.m. WERE LOCATED 
Corner of Studebaker & Anaheim Road AT THE 
1190 - F Studebaker Road * 596-JAVA = COLLEGE CENTER. 


jake away the shing 
_ helmets and kne 
mud, some bum 
you'll get a sport tougt 
exhausting than soce y. 

Founded and coached by Dr. Dale Ti y 
of the Kinesiology and physical education de- 
partment, the Long Beach State Rugby Club is 
in its 28th year, having won 87 percent of its 
games. 

“We run a very serious program, a very 
competitive program; we take the game very 
seriously,” Toohey says. “In my 28 years, we’ve 
never had a losing season.” 

The club’s success is evident in Toohey’s 
office. Almost every square inch of wall and shelf 
space is filled with plaques, banners, trophies, 
cups and other signatures of a winning program. 
Toohey himselfisa legend in the sport. Inducted 
into the National Rugby Hall of fame, Toohey 
has coached at universities around the world. 

“Playing for Dale Toohey is like playing for 
the omnipotent; he knows the game too well,” 
says team captain Harold Hoffman. “It’s as if he 
can predict the outcome of the game and plays 
before we, his players, even step on the field.” 

This is Hoffman’s last year playing for the 
legendary Australian coach. Toohey is retiring 
after the club tours France in August. While there 
is no doubt Toohey’s coaching prowess will be 
missed, both coach and players say those under 
the legend have been well trained. Dr. Emyr 
Williams will take over as head coach next season. 

Rugby isa sport that welcomes all shapes and 
sizes of players, but it is a game that shows no 
mercy on those who participate. 

“There’s no protection,” says Hoffman, a 
junior creative writing major. “Having padding 
or protection was outlawed in the United States. 


dition. Unless an injury occurs, there are no 
substitutions. 

“A lot of people come in looking for the 
contact, but it’s a very gentlemanly sport,” 
Hoffman says. “Our game is a very controlled 


* 


game. There’s a mutual 
respect between teams.” 

Chris Findell, a jun- 
ior international stud- 
ies/sociology major, has 
been on the rugby club 
for three years. Findell 
believes to play rugby 
“you've gotta have heart, 
be somewhat tough.” 

“It’s not as barbaric 
as some may think,” 
Findell says. “It is a fast- 
paced game, and you get 
to interact with friends 
on the field.” 

Unfamiliar with 
rugby and its European 
origin, most players on 
The Beach Rugby Club began playing when they 
came to college. Toohey attributes this to Ameri- 
cans being introduced to baseball, American 
football and soccer at an early age. 

Sam Jones is an exchange student from the 
University of Wales in Cardiff, England. The 
English student has been playing rugby since he 
was 8 years old. Jones, 
a starter on the rugby 
club this year, quickly 
noticed the difference 
between American 
and European rugby. 

“The tactics here 
are the same, but [the 
weather is] a lot hot- 
ter,” Jones says. “The 
first game | played in 
America wasat UCLA. 


By Lyndsey Shinoda 


It was 85 degrees, I almost died.” 
Toohey says because of the weather in South- 
ern California, individual clubs can practice and 


_ condition more. The club practices twice a week 


during the season, and its 15 players are expected 
to keep in good physical condition on their own. 
The club has toured every major rugby- 
playing country over the last 10 years, including 
Australia, England, New Zealand, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales and, most recently, South Africa. 
Associated Students Incorporated funds 
Beach rugby, but Toohey says the A.S.1. money 


covers uniforms, equipment and fees and that’s 


The Long Beach State Rugby Club played in the Southern California 
Collegiate Tournament final last November. 


beforea single game is played. He says the players 
themselves cover most costs. 

“Rugby is not a-sport for the strong or even 
the athletically superior,” Hoffman says. “Play- 
ers who have an immense sense of dedication 
and self-worth excel at this sport. A sense of 
pride and passion truly make the difference 
between the good and the average in rugby.” 

The LBSU Rugby Club is neither just 
good nor average. Competing against many 
strong rugby teams from universities around 
California, they finished third this year with 
a record of 13-3 in the University Division of 
the Southern California Rugby Union. 

With a winning tradition and a history of 
producing legendary All-Americans, future 
CSULB rugby players have quite a legacy. 

“Td like to think it has something to do 
with the coaching,” Toohey says with a smile. 
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ouble determination 


By Marten Lewerth 
Photos by Caroline Limuti 


For most athletes at Long Beach State, one sport is 
enough to fill their schedules with practice, training 
and intercollegiate competition. 

Senior Tayyiba Haneef is an exception, combining 
volleyball in the fall with track in thespring. Although 
many track athletes also run cross country in the fall, 
Haneef is the only 49er on campus to compete in 
two unrelated sports. 


SS 


< 


“It takes an incredible person to be able to do that,” says 
volleyball teammate Keri Nishimoto. “It’s really hard bu 
Tayyiba handles it excellently.” ; 

Born in Upland, 22-year-old Haneef firsesride a nat 
for herself while competing in three spo 
High School. In 1997, her senior yeat, Haneef was nam 
the Cal-Hi Sports State Athleteof the Year and the Oran 


Se 


fe ugh she played basketball at a high level throu 
out high school, she decided as a senior to switch her fo 


ae from that sport. 
“Thad played it for so long,” Haneef says, “and I wasn’t 
really thrilled with it anymore.” 

Instead, she turned her attention to volleyball, which 
she had taken up relatively late as a sophomore. 

“Tt was new, it was exciting,” says the 6-foot-6 middle 
blocker. “And I had heard from my club coaches that if I 
continued to do it, I could be really good.” 

When it came time to choose a college, Haneef says 
LBSU made perfect sense because both volleyball Coach 
Brian Gimmillaro and track Coach Andy Sythe were 
willing to let her compete in two sports. 

For his part, Gimmillaro says he had no problems with 
Haneef participating in track as well as volleyball. 

“She has dreams, and I like dreams to keep going—not 
go away, Gimmilaro says. “Tayyiba’s got great character 

. and anytime you compete in more than one thing you 
have to work harder. You have to be willing to give twice 
as much.” 

Her decision to attend Long Beach has paid off for 
Haneef as well as the university. After redshirting in 
volleyball her freshman year, she witnessed history in the 
making as a member of the 98 team that went 36-0 en 
route to the national title. Always a presence at the front of 
the net, Haneef earned first team All-Big Western Confer- 
ence honors both in 1999 and this past season, in which she 
also placed in the BWC’s top 10 in kills, blocks and attack 
percentage. 

Success has spilled out onto the track as well. After 
finishing second in the conference in 1999, Haneef be- 


came state champion by winning the 2000 BWC outdoor 
title in the high jump with a conference record leap of 6 
feet, 1 1/4 inches last season. She also placed 6th at the 
NCAA Indoor Championships with a jump of 5-11 1/4. 

All these accomplishments, however, come with a 
price for the speech communications major. While her 
schedule is relatively light in fall when she focuses only 
on volleyball, spring brings double duty. With track 
season in full swing, Haneef often puts in 10-hour days 
at school going to her classes, then practice and condi- 
tioning for both sports. 

At the top of her list as the spring semester winds down 
is improving her marks in track so that she can compete at 
the national championships June 2. 

“T’ve provisionally qualified,” she says, “so I have a good 
chance right now of going.” 
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Black14 | 
She is also training diligently, along with her felloy 
volleyball teammates, in preparation for next season’ 
campaign. Although she is graduating this month, Haned 
has one year of eligibility left and will begin work on | 
master’s in the newly formed sports management progran 
this fall. 
“We've already set our goals—each person on the tea 
is dedicated to achieving those goals,” she says. “We a 
want to win the national championship next year, so we’ t 
working harder than we ever have before.” | 
The Beach’s schedule in 2001 will be tough, wit! 
matches slated against many top-ranked teams from aroun| 
the nation, but Haneef remains especially upbeat about he 
final season in the spotlight at The Pyramid. 
“We have everything it takes to be a championshij 
team,” she says, “and I think it will happen.” 
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When asked what advice she would give others plan- 
ning on competing in more than one sport, Haneef says, 
“I believe that as long as you want to do it, and your heart 
is willing to put forth the effort, anything is possible. 

“A lot of people told me I would never be a good 
volleyball player or high jumper because I never special- 
ized,” she adds. “But I always knew that I could — 
believed I could, so I didn’t listen to what they said. I just 
followed my heart and did it.” 

With regards to her future in the professional ranks, 
Haneef says she isn’t quite ready to decide. 

“I’m on the verge right now of being really, really good 
in both sports,” she says. “If I could clear maybe an inch 
or two higher, I could be right there at Olympic standards 
in track. But then again, if I could just enhance my skills 
alittle bit more, I could be right there at the same level in 
volleyball. 

“We'll see what happens next year,” she says. “When 
the time comes — I'll make that decision.” 
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Do you have Hayfever? 


If you are currently having 
symptoms, please call or e-mail 
Patti for more information about 
a short research study 
(714) 997-7247 or 
(714) 633-6363 x 3067 


Participants must be: 


Y 18 years or older 

V be able to read and understand English 
V have a one year history of allergic rhinitis 
V had either inadequate control with 
decongestants or antihistamines, or you 
have had prior successful treatment with 
nasal steroids 


CHOC PSF, Division of Allergy, Asthma & Immunology 
Sherwin A. Gillman, MD & Mark H. Ellis, MD 
Advanced Investigational Research 
725 West La Veta, Suite 100, Orange, CA 92868 

(714) 633-6363 
E-mail: CKGEAMC@aol.com 
Web: www.air-docs.com 
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t distinguishes a game from an actual sport? Like many others, 
bowling has rules, players and dedicated fans. Yet its place in the 
field of professional sports is often debated. 


ny activity that allows its participants to: tion of its participants. Many professional athletes spend 

. & eae lives running, lifting weights and eating a healthy diet. 

don’t have to, Bowling alleys sell pizza, chili- 

cheese friés and beer, and bowlers heartily engage in the 
consumption of these less than healthy foods. 

Then there’s the problem of exposure. Sports 

,, fans'across the globe recognize Shaquille O’Neal, 

~ atid Mark McGwire. These athletes are super- 

stars in‘their respective-sports. Bowing’s su- 

perstars are much less known. Most die- 

hard sports fans could not 

name even one professional 


smoke cigarettes and-drink beer during the 
course of the game is subject to same 


bowling as a sport—that’s debatable. 
When given the word “athlete” in a word 


association test, “bowler” is not the obvious an- 
swer. Bowlers don’t work out during the off-season 
(is there an off-season?) or get shoes named after 
them. They have their own lingo, clothing, shoes and 
tricky scoring methods that lead some to believe they 
have their own form of addition. 

Professionals don’t have physiques normal people 
would die for, they don’t make a ridiculous oe 


bowler. 
Some argue that al- 
most anyone can be a 
good bowler. All they 


need is practice. This is 


amount of money and they don’t 
attract attention from 
members of the oppo- 
site sex who otherwise 
would be out of their 
league. 

The best way to de- 
termine the validity of 
a sport is in the observa- 


artly due to the way 
he media have por- 
tayed bowlers in the 
past. The movie 
“Kingpin” and the 
.characters Al Bundy, 
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Homer Simpson and Ralph Kramden have all given bowling a bad 
reputation. The amount of time professional bowlers spend fine- 
tuning their craft is enormous. The question is: If everyone spent 


that much time bowling, would everyone be a pro? 

Jason Lee, a 24- 
year-old graphic design 
major, doesn’t think so. 
Working in the Uni- 
versity Student Union’s 
bowling alley at Cal 
State Long Beach, Leé 
has seen enough bowl- 
ing to know a little 
something about the 
game in question. 

“Tthink itis a sport,” 
Lee says. “Bowling takes 
a lot of skill, concentra- 
tion and strength. You 
can’t be puny and be a 
good bowler.” 

Thealley in the USU 
has been operational for 
more than 30 years. The 
lanes have a bit of wear 
and tear, but that hasn’t 
stopped students from 
relieving stress by play- 
ing a game or two. Lee 
says most of the bowlers 
he deals with aren’t “big- 
time bowlers,” just 
younger kids who aren’t serious about the outcome of the 
game. 

“The people aren’t playing to win, they just want to have 
fun,” Lee says. 

Wanda Baca, day manager at Java Lanes in Long Beach, 
feels bowling is something more than an activity. 

“I would say bowling is family entertainment,” Baca 
says. “I think itisa sport. It’s definitely not an activity. Some 
people feel activities need some kind of commitment. 
There’s no commitment here. Once you bowl one game, 
you get addicted.” 

Baca says she sees people of all ages bowling every day, 
but the majority of bowlers fall between the ages of 21 and 


70. This span proves anyone can bowl. 


The hardest part of bowling for those who are busy 
during the day may be finding a place to practice. Getting 
a lane becomes much more difficult around 5 p.m. and 
sometimes impossible between 9 p.m. and 1 a.m. Baca says 


people go bowling at night to stay away from the trouble outside. 

“With all the shootings and violence now, people bring their 
families here,” Baca says. “It used to be families would go toa park 
and have a barbeque, but now they bring them here. As long as they 


are inside, they feel they are safe.” 

With all these families at the lanes, bowling 
could sweep the nation and become an Olympic 
sport one day. Until that day comes, the debate 
rages on. Bowlers tell tales of how difficult the game 
is, while non-bowlers focus their attention on the 
amount of beer consumed on any given night. 
Getting a strike may not beas hard as runninga mile 
under five minutes, but it does take a certain skill to 
pick up a “7-10 split,” an unfortunate situation in 
which the back two pins on the far left and far right 
remain standing. Anyone who has ever tried to 
bowl knows it’s harder than it looks. So what advice 
does Baca have for a novice bowler? 

“The more someone practices, the better they 
are,” Baca says. “Having your own ball helps a lot, 
too, because you can get comfortable with the ball 
instead of always having to use a strange ball at the 
alley.” 

Critics can deny the physical aspects of the 
game, but whatever bowling lacks in difficulty, it 
makes up for in community. Alleys everywhere 
share the smell that 
could only come from 
the world of bowling. 
And while most ath- 
letes wear uniforms, 
none compare to those 
of the bowler. No 
other sport can claim 
to have collared shirts 
with the player’s name 
on the front and a de- 
sign typically sporting 
bowling pins, flames or 
both on the back. Then 
there are the shoes. 
Good luck finding an- 
other sport with shoes 
more decorative thana 
pair of bowling shoes. 
Just make sure the al- 
ley gives them a shot of 
disinfectant now and 
then. 


The surf is Lp again For Ehe Long Beach State Surf Team. With AWATA-WLANLNG 
surfers, Lhe club is rapidly establishing itsel— as a force Lo be reckoned with in } 
Southern Califormia. 


our surfers wearing shiny-black wet suits dot the near- 
empty sand. They squint against the glare of the sun while 
scoping out the waves of Huntington Beach. Without the 
need for words, they head for the lapping foam. Their faces share 
a look of exhilaration as their stomachs meet the biting cold 
water to paddle toward the first wave. 
While some college students are sleeping off hangovers on 
a Friday morning, these four Cal State Long Beach students are 
at the beach by 8 a.m. to take advantage of the morning’s best 
waves. Although small in number, these four guys played a 
huge role in reviving LBSU’s Surf Club after an eight-year 
absence and put forth a competitive team that is now one of the 


nation’s best. 


he club started as the vision of Ben Will, Jon Moyer, 
Mike Rielly and Joe Quilico just over a year ago. Will 
and Moyerare both seniors majoring in international 
business and finance while Rielly and Quilico are both junior 
communications majors. 
“CSULB is known as “The Beach,” Will says, “so how could 
a school with that nickname not have a surf team? We knew of 
the [surfing] talent.on campus and knew we could put together 
an excellent team to compete in the NSSA.” 
The National Scholastic Surfing Association is one of the 
country’s major amateur surfing programs and has been key 


to the burgeoning club’s surfing success. In the first compe- 
tition of the season, the A-team, consisting of the club’s top 
nine surfers, made an outstanding debut and finished first, 
beating out the best competition in the nation. In the remain- 
ing three competitions, LBSU’s Surf Team took second place 
twice and third place once. The team competed in NSSA’s 
state championships March 24 and finished second, trailing 
a mere two points behind UC Santa Barbara. 

Will took the title in the men’s division and finished as the 
top collegiate surfer in the state of California while Rielly 
finished third. The team’s success at the state competition 
advanced them to the NSSA Nationals at Salt Creek, in Dana 
Point June 23 and 24. 

Jodie Nelson, the A-team’s only female surfer, also put ina 
strong performance at the state competition and came in second 


in the women’s division. Nelson, a senior majoring in sports 
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management, marketing and mass communications, is a profes- ita Hay sawesome,” Will says. “She pointed us in the 
idn’t know where to start.” 

aid off and CSULB’s club committee soon 
After attending a budget meeting, they 
1 he $ 3,000 they requested for expenses. Hayes contends 


sional surfer sponsored by companies such as Reef, Arnette and. rig! 
Blink swim wear. 
“I joined the surf team to help the school win,” N Ison say : 
“The best part is watching all my friends win the 
have fun doing it.” 


directed by.students. Will aad \ 
co- presidents. a Rielly is | 


, Hayes says. “They did a lot of work and were 
very organized. They went out right away 
and found community sponsors. The idea 
of bringing back the surf team had been 
“\U\ brought up before, but no one would take 
. the ball and run with it like these guys did.” 

The club is open to any CSULB student 
who enjoys surfing and wants to be part of 
an organized surfing community. The tal- 
ent on the team ranges from members who 
have never surfed before to professional surfers. Moyer and Will 
did not expect the club’s membership to exceed 30 members but 
both are now thrilled that the club is 70 members strong. Each 
member pays $50 and receives a team sweatshirt. 

“Thave gotten every penny worth for the $50 dues,” says Micah 
Larripa, a sophomore business major who joined the club last fall. 

As the spring semester draws to an end and the surf club 
_ concludes its first flourishing year, one thing becomes clear. In 


he words of Larripa, “The LBSU Surf Team is here to stay.” 


’ 
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competing members. 
members attend team 


in a Speedo. “He’ 
too; the girls a going 
Rielly says. 

‘With their radio pk 
success, it is easy to forget that 1 
club’s first year on campus. Al 
CSULB did have a surf team mo 
eight years ago, it dissolved bec 
student was willing to inherit thea 
istrative responsibilities, says Rita H 
CSULB’s director of recreation. Ha 
played an integral role in helping the four 
founders re-establish the club. 
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By Jeff Dusing 
Photos by Caroline Limuti 


With an increasing inier 
sporis, mouniain biKing © 
to the hilis by provicin 
way to reach ine w 
Southern Calllornia has an: 
opportunily for ine bi 


and rock. Sweat streams down my face and burns 
my eyes. I blow out of the bushes into a clearing when 
suddenly everything is quiet and only one thing remains, 
peace. Peace of mind, body and spirit. This peace can be 
found in many ways but for myselfand many other Southern 
Californians, mountain biking is the source. 

For more than 15 years, mountain biking has been 
thriving in the Golden State. The combination of California’s 
varied mountainous terrain and warm weather provides 
comfortable year-round riding. It is for this reason that many 
mountain-bike manufacturers are based in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

One of these manufacturers is Turner Bikes, a well- 
known, yet small manufacturer of 
full suspension mountain bikes. 

“It’s the creative hub in modern 
suspension design,” says David 
Turner, head designer and CEO of 
Turner Bikes, which is also the center 
of the off-road motorcycle industry. 

Turner Bikes is the leader in 
modern suspension design. What 
does that mean to the average Joe, 
who is hunting for a reason to try 
mountain biking? It means the moun- 
tain-bike industry has acknowledged 
that mountain trails have more to 
offer. They offer steep hills, smooth 
flats, tons of rocks and best of all, 
freedom from the stresses of the out- 
side world. 
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ushing through the dust cloud before me, I hear nothing but 
the sounds of my slapping chain and thin knobby tires on dirt 


Jeff 
Dusing 
rides with 
fellow 
bikers in 
the hills 
above 
Laguna. 


So while many Southlanders spend their weekends 


fighting their way to the beach, hordes of trail lovers revert 
to the hills to regain a little piece of their sanity. 

“Tt offers them a way to get further out into the back 
country than if they were just on their two feet,” says Tom 
Basa, the manager of Jax Bicycle Center in Huntington 
Beach. “It gets you back into nature.” 

If communing with nature is not your thing, Basa says 
mountain biking also offers the opportunity to get dirty, a 
luxury many haven’t enjoyed since childhood. 

Before you head out to roll in the mud or hug a tree, 
however, a visit to your local bike shop is a must. The 
purchase of a decent mountain 
bike has become increasingly 
easier over the last few years, 
with manufacturers continu- 
ally offering more bang for your 
buck. But what are you look- 
ing for in a bike? According to 
Basa, a solid bike that fits well 
is key. Riding a bike that is too 
big or too small can make even 
the best rides feel like they have 
visited the proctologist. 

“The smoother your bike 
rides and the more trouble free, 
the more enjoyable your expe- 
rience will be,” Basa says. 

So how much do you have 
to fork out for your ride? En- 
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try-level bikes start around $300; however, $450 to $500 will get 
much, much more. One thing the extra $150 will get is a front shock, 
which provides increased comfort and safety when rolling over the 
bumps any rider is bound to encounter. Mountain bikes with front 
and rear suspensions and disc brakes can run from $1,500 to $6,000. 

Another necessary item is a helmet, which runs from $30 to $180. 
All helmets pass the same minimum crash testing. Overall, an 
investment of $50 is small in comparison to the price ofa serious head 
injury, brain damage or losing an investment in higher education. 

Also needed is a pair of riding gloves for $15 to $50. These are 
helpful because when the rider falls—and he will-typing papers is 
much easier when there is skin left on the palms. 

Lastly, a simple repair kit that includes a spare inner tube, a patch 
kit, a few Allen wrenches and a mini-pump is helpful for those 
problems that always seem to happen farthest from home. Cycling 
shoes are also recommended as they reduce foot fatigue and promote 
proper form, but beginners seldom feel any difference. 

“Everybody should know how to change a flat,” Basa says. “Until 
you're sure what you can do and what you can’t, it helps to 
experiment.” 

Once beginning riders have got their gear, they can hit the trails. To 
find the best trails, visit socalmtb.com. This website has all the informa- 
tion needed to find a place that best suits a particular interest. There are 
countless mountain biking areas throughout L.A. and Orange counties 
that offer riding for all skill levels. 

While on a ride, be sure to stop and breath some fresh air, look around 
at the beautiful scenery and forget about the term paper due on Monday. 
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CROW STEVEN 


Tommy Maddox, quarterback for the LA Xtreme and Player of the Year. 


he XEL is trying to change the way we think about 
football. 

The XEL still uses off-tackle run plays and down- 
and-out passes. But unlike the National Football League, 
the XFL features cheerleaders in hot tubs, a giant television 
screen at one end of the field and cameramen in the middle 
of the action. 

It is through these attitude differences and various 
other rule changes that the XFL has tried to distinguish 
itself not only from the NFL, but also from the other 
two “minor” football leagues, the Arena League and 
NEL Europe. 

The XFL also has puta team in Los Angeles—the L.A. 
Xtreme—the first professional outdoor professional team 
in Los Angeles since the Rams and Raiders both aban- 
doned the city a decade ago. The Xtreme finished its 
inaugural season in L.A. with the best record in the 
Western Conference; the league’s best quarterback and 
most valuable player, Tommy Maddox; and the best 
receiver and league champion, Jermaine Copeland. 

“Going into a season you expect to do well,” says 
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Maddox, a former UCLA quarterback. “We entered the 
season with the goal of winning it all.” 

The league is a joint venture between the World 
Wrestling Federation and NBC. The marketing blitz for 
the XFL began long before the first kickoff, creating 
unreasonable expectations. 

“The XFL has exceeded expectations in almost every 
area; attendance, merchandise, fan support; everywhere 
but in ratings for NBC,” says Don Andersen, Xtreme 
director of public relations. 

Part of the ratings malaise could be attributed to the 
slow start the teams had. Fickle fans used to the high 
quality of the NFL were not too forgiving of teams playing 
in the league’s first competitive games. 

“Our opening game was a dud and that really hurt us,” 
Xtreme Head Coach Al Luginbill says. Ifour second game 
against San Francisco would have been the first game, | 
think the response would have been a lot better.” 

The ratings for the first games were high, hitting a 10.5 
rating in the first week but have dropped steadily since. 


Not only has the league not met the 4.5 rating average 


omised to advertisers, but also, in recent weeks, the televised games 
ve been the lowest ranked major network show on television. While 
e ratings have lagged, attendance has held steady and the Xtreme 
nished the season as league champions by winning the “Million 
ollar Game,” which is the equivalent to the NFL Super Bowl. 

As a way to foster regional fan support, each of the league’s eight 
ams were designated as having first rights to players from three 
lleges, based on perceived size and quality. The Xtreme had first dibs 
) players from USC, UCLA and San Diego State. Defensive end 

al Duff, a Long Beach native and SDSU grad, says he enjoys the 
ance to play in front of friends and family. 

“It's worked out just right for me, with practices here [at Long 
ach City College] and games at the Coliseum,” Duff says. 

One factor that other professional leagues face, which the XFL will not, 
esentment in the locker room over disparities in salaries. Quarterbacks 
n $50,000 for the season and kickers $35,000. But every other player, 
ether a starting wide receiver or backup center, earns $45,000. This has 
de the XFL the most egalitarian of sports leagues. 

Asa further incentive, players on the winning team split a bonus— 
ghly $2,500 per player, per game. Luginbill says that after the 

weme’s four-game winning streak was snapped, the lighter paycheck 
urned the team the following week. The big prize came when they 
dn the “Million Dollar Game,” in which the team earns $1 million 
be shared among its members. 

“We're in this for the ultimate goal,” Duff says. “The money is 
y important.” 

The league has had first-year problemsand is still fine-tuning its product, 

gas far as tweaking the rules between the regular season and the playoffs. 

the rules are changed only to make the game more exciting. 

Maddox, for one, likes the stability the league offers, as opposed to 

high pressure in the NFL. 


e Tom Leykis Leykettes are a prominent feature at LA XFL games. 


Jamal Duff, defensive end for the LA Xtreme. 


“This is the first time since I left 
UCLA that, no matter the outcome, | 
know I'll be playing next week,” Maddox 
says. “I can work onareas | mess up inand 
can work to improve on things I’m doing 
well.” 

With the amount of money invested, 
both by NBC and the WWF, the XFL 
will likely be around fora while. Luginbill 
sees the liberal player contract and re- 
newal policy as a stabilizing factor in the 
league’s long-term success. 

“When I coached in NEL Europe, we 
could only bring six or seven guys back, 
so it was like having a brand-new team 
each season,” he says. “With the Xtreme, 
we will have 20 to 25 guys back for sure 
next season. We'll start with our two 
quarterbacks and secure for the future 
from there.” 

While playing in a league like this is 
usually a chance for players to showcase 
their talents for the major professional 
leagues, there isa relative sense of satisfac- 
tion at the Xtreme. 

“Tl have to see what the situation is 
after the season is over, but if no one else 


wants me, I’d love to be back here playing next year,” Maddox says. “I 
wouldn’t mind playing here for another 10 years.” 


Confident. Talented. Ambitious. 

They’re Cal State Long Beach students. With faculty and academic programs 
that draw national attention, Long Beach is the university of choice 

for many of California’s top students, including 356 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit scholars this year. Why? The Reach is Hot! 


